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LINCOLN'S  SPEECH 

AT 

GETTYSBURG. 


Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
"brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we 
are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation — or  any  nation,  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated — can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  ded- 
icate a  portion  of  it,  as  the  final  resting  place  of 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense. 
we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we 
cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men.  liv- 
ing and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it,  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  to  de- 
tract. The  world  will  very  little  note,  nor  long 
remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  liv- 
ing, rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  mea- 
sure of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that 
the  nation,  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom — and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 


LINCOLN'S  SECOND 
INAUGURAL   ADDRESS 

MARCH  4,  1865. 


"Fellow  Countrymen:  At  this  second  appear- 
ance to  take  the  oath  of  the  Presidential  Office, 
there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address  than 
there  was  at  the  first.  Then  a  statement,  some- 
what in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued,  seemed 
fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of 
four  years,  during  which  public  declarations  have 
been  constantly  called  forth  on  every  point  and 
phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still  absorbs  the 
attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation, 
little  that  is  new  could  be  presented.  The  pro- 
gress of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  de- 
pends, is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  my- 
self; and  it  is.  I  trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and 
encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 
On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years 
ago,  all  thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an 
impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it, — all  sought 
to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  be- 
ing delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  altogether 
to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents 
were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without 
war. — seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide 
effects  by  negotiation.  Both  parties  deprecated 
war;  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather 
than  let  the  nation  survive,  and  the  other  would 
accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish.  And  the 
war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored 
slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union, 
but  localized  in  the   southern  part  of  it.     These 


slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  powerful  interest. 
All  knew  that  this  interest  was,  somehow,  the 
cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate  and 
extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the 
insurgents  would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war; 
while  the  government  claimed  no  right  to  do 
more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement 
of  it.  With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right, — let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphan;  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

LINCOLN'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

at  SPRINGFIELD,  111. 

FEBRUARY,  11,  1861. 


"My  Friends:  No  one  not  in  my  situation  can 
appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting. 
To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I 
owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an 
old  man.  Here  my  children  have  been  born,  and 
one  is  buried.  I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or 
whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before 
me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Wash- 
ington. Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being  who  ever  attended  him  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in 
Him,  who  can  go  with  me  and  remain  with  you, 
and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope 
that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commend- 
ing you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  com- 
mend me.     I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  LETTER 

TO 

MRS.  BIXBY. 


Dated  from  the  Executive  Mansion.  Washing- 
ton, Nov.  21,  1864  (over  40  years  ago). 

MRS.  BIXBY, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Madam: — 

I  have  been  shown,  in  the  files  of  the  War 
Department,  a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General 
of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the  mother  of  five 
sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any 
words  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile 
you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming;  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  you  the  consola- 
tion that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Re- 
public they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  be- 
reavement and  leave  you  only  cherished  memory 
of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that 
must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


What  a  wonderful  letter  Lincoln  wrote  to  Gen. 
Hooker  when  he  extended  to  him  the  appointment 
of  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

It  would  hardly  seem  possible,  that  after 
Hooker's  severe  criticism  of  Lincoln  and  the  lack 
of  moral  support  he  gave  to  Gen.  Burnside,  his 
superior  officer,  that  Lincoln  should  be  moved  to 
so  control  his  feelings  and  show  his  Christian 
and  forgiving  spirit. 

Gen.  Hooker  had  many  good  qualities  as  a 
soldier  and  a  commander,  and  if  he  could  have 
controlled  himself  and  had  not  exerted  a  spirit  of 
unjust  criticism  engendering  feelings  of  distrust, 
the  results  might  have  been  different;  but  alas! 
the  old  story  presents  itself  again,  as  we  do  unto 
others  the  same  is  measured  back  to  us  again,  the 
men  who  had  associated  with  Hooker  had  imbibed 
this  unfair  spirit,  forgetting  about  the  other  fellow 
and  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  square  deal  all 
around  is  one  that  meets  with  a  heart}7  approval 
everywhere. 

Hooker  failed  just  as  others  had  done,  he  failed 
to  take  seriously  the  wholesome  and  beneficial 
advice  so  kindly  given  him  by  Lincoln. 

His  successor  was  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  to  him 
came  the  appointment;  a  man  who  was  above  all 
this  condemnation  of  others,  who  went  at  things 
in  a  more  Christian  spirit,  which  brought  around 
him  such  men  as  Sherman  and  Sheridan  and  others 
to  help  in  the  great  conflict,  men  who  knew  the 
sterling  qualities  of  their  leader — my  what  a 
change,  everybody  got  busy  and  all  worked  for 
one  end— SUCCESS,  and  it  came,  as  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  do  when  proper  energy  and  spirit  are 
applied. 

Can  we  all  give  this  our  hearty  endorsement? 
Are  we  at  all  times  ready  to  extend  to  all  a 
square  deal? 


"Washington,  January  26,  1863. 
! 'Major-General  Hooker: 

"GENERAL:  I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Of  course  I  have  done 
this  upon  what  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient 
reasons,  and  yet  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  know 
that  there  are  some  things  in  regard  to  which  I 
am  not  quite  satisfied  with  you. 

'  'I  believe  you  to  be  a  brave  and  skillful  soldier, 
which,  of  course,  I  like. 

"I  also  believe  you  do  not  mix  politics  with 
your  profession,  in  which  you  are  right. 

"You  have  confidence  in  yourself,  which  is  a 
valuable  if  not  an  indispensable  quality. 

'  'You  are  ambitious,  which,  within  reasonable 
bounds,  does  good  rather  than  harm:  but  I  think 
that  during  General  Burnside's  command  of  the 
army  you  have  taken  council  of  your  ambition 
and  thwarted  him  as  much  as  you  could,  in  which 
you  did  a  great  wrong  to  the  country  and  to  a 
most  meritorious  and  honorable  brother  officer. 

"I  have  heard,  in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  it. 
of  your  recently  saying  that  both  the  army  and 
the  government  needed  a  dictator.  Of  course  it 
was  not  for  .this,  but  in  spite  of  it.  that  I  have 
given  you  the  command.  Only  those  generals 
who  gain  successes  can  set  up  dictators.  What  I 
now  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and  I  will 
risk  the  dictatorship.  The*  government  will  sup- 
port you  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability,  which  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  it  has  done  and  will 
do  for  all  commanders.  I  much  fear  that  the 
spirit  which  you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the 
army,  of  criticising  their  commander  and  with- 
holding confidence  from  him,  will  now  turn  upon 
you.  I  shall  assist  you  as  far  as  I  can  to  put  it 
down.  Neither  you  nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were 
alive  again,  could  get  any  good  out  of  an  army 
while  such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it.  And  now  be- 
ware of  rashness:  beware  of  rashness,  but  with 
energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  go  forward  and 
give  us  victories. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

•'A.  Lincoln.'* 
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STRONGEST  IN  THE  CITY 


INTEREST  ALLOWED 

on  Special  Accounts  Subject  to  Check. 

INTERES  T  PAID 

on  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

MONTH L  YSTA  TEMENTS 

Rendered  to  All  Depositors. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
for  Valuables. 

INVITES  YOUR  BANKING 
BUSINESS 

Assuring  the  Same  Courtesy  and  Promptness 

In  Dealing  With  Small  as  well 

as  Large  Matters. 


